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VOLUME XXIV. 


HER VIOLIN. 


1 would | were her violin, 

To rest beneath her dimpled chin, 

And softly kiss her swan-white throat, 

And breathe my love through every note. 

When o’er my strings her fingers fair 

Should lightly wander here and there, 

The while her flashing bow did press 

My bosom with its swift caress, 

Then would | waken into song 

The rapture that had slumbered long. 

Mine ear against her swelling breast 

Should hearken to its sweet unrest, 

And—happy spy!—then should | know 

How, deep beneath that drifted snow, 

A blissful tumult in her heart 

Made all her fluttering pulses start. 

Then that high calm, that maiden grace, 

That meekly proud and peerless face, 

That aureole of sunybright hair, 

That brow such as the seraphs wear— 

No longer these should baffle quite 

The anxious lover’s dazzled sight. 

Ah, would I were her violin, 

That thus her secret | might win. 
—James Y. Kenyon, in The Century for December. 


THE INAUDIBLE FIDDLER. 
FROM A STORY BY CHARLES READE. 


| USED often to repair and doctor a violin for a gent whom 

| shall call Chaplin. He played in the orchestra of the 
Adelphi Theater. Mr. Chaplin was not only a customer, 
but a friend. He saw how badly off I was, and had a great 
desire to serve me. Now, it so happened that Mr. Yates, 
the manager, was going to give an entertainment he called 
his ‘‘At Homes,” and this took a small orchestra, of which 
Mr. Chaplin was to be the leader, so he was allowed to en- 
gage the other instruments, and he actually proposed to me 
to be a second violin. 

| stared athim. ‘‘How can | do that?” 

‘* Why, I often hear you try a violin.” 

‘* Yes, and I always play the same notes; perhaps you 
have observed that too?” 

‘‘] noticed it is always a slow movement—eh? Never 
mind; this is the only thing! can think of to serve you. 
You must turn out something; it will be a good thing for 
you, you know.” 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘if Mr. Yates will promise to sing nothing 
faster than ‘Je-ru-sa-lem, my happy home,’ I'll accompany 
him.” 

No, he would not be laughed out of it; he was deter- 
mined to put money in my pocket, and would take no denial. 
‘*Next Monday you will have the goodness to meet me at 
the theater at six o'clock with your fiddle. Play how you 
like—play inaudible, for what | care; but play and draw your 
weekly salary you must and shall.” 

‘*Play inaudible’—these words sank to the very bottom 
of me—‘‘play inaudible.” 

I fell into a brown study; it lasted three days and three 
nights; finally,to my good patron's great content, | consent- 
ed to come up to the scratch, and Monday night I had the 
hardihood to present myself in the music-room of the Adel- 
phi. My violin was a ringing one. | tuned up the loudest 
of them all, and Mr. Chaplin’s eye rested on me with ap- 
proving glance. 


Time was called. We played an overture, and accom- 
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panied Mr. Yates in his recitations and songs, and _per- 
formed pieces between the acts, etc. 

The leader’s eye often fellon me, and when it did, he saw the 
most conscientious workman of the crew, plowing every 
note with singular care and diligence. 

In the same little orchestra was James Bates, another 
favorite of Mr. Chaplin, and an experienced fiddler. 

This young man was a great chum of mine. He was a 
fine, honest young fellow, but of rather a satanine temper. 
He was not movable to mirth at any price. He would play 
without a smile to a new pantomime—stuck there all night, 
like a Solomon cut in block marble, with a white choker, as 
solemn as a tomb, with hundreds laughing all around. 
Once or twice while we were at work | saw Mr. Chaplin 
look at Bates, knowing we two were chums, and whenever 
he did it seems the young one bit his lips and turned as red 
as a beet. After the lights were out Mr. Chaplin congratulat- 
ed me before Bates. ‘‘There, you see it is not so very 
hard; why, hang me, if you did not saw away as well as 
the best.” Atthese words Bates gave a sort of yell and ran 
home. Mr. Chaplin looked after him with surprise. 
‘*There’s some devil’s delight up between you two,” said 
he. ‘‘I shall find it out.” 

Next night, in the tuning-room my fiddle was so resonant 
it attracted attention, and one or two asked leave to try it. 
‘“Why not?” said I. 

During work Mr. Chaplin had one eye on me and one on 
Bates, and caught the perspiration running down my face, 
and him simpering for the first time in the history of the 
Adelphi. 

‘‘What has come over Jem Bates?” said Mr. Chaplin to 
me; ‘‘the lad is all changed. You have put some of your 
late gunpowder into him; there is something up between 
you two.” After the play he got us together, and he looked 
Bates in the face, and just said to him, ‘‘Eh?” 

At this wholesale interrogatory Bates laid hold of him- 
self tight. ‘‘No, Mr. Chaplin, sir, | can't; it will kill me 
when it does come out of me.” 

‘*When what comes out? You young rascals, if you don’t 
both of you tell me, I'll break my fiddle over Bates, and Jack 
shall mend it free of expense, gratis, for nothing, and that is 
how I'll serve mutineers; come, out with it!” 

‘*Tell him, John,” said Bates demurely. ‘‘No,” said |, 
“tell him yourself, if you think it will gratify him.”” | had 
my doubts. 

‘* Well,” said Bates, ‘‘it is ungrateful to keep you out of it, 
sir, so—he, he,—l’ll tell you, sir—this second violin has 
two bows in his violin case.” 

‘*Well, stupid, what is commoner than that for a fiddler?” 

‘*But this is not a fiddler,’ squeaked Bates, ‘‘he’s only a 
bower. Oh! oh! oh!” 

‘**Only a bower?” 

**No! oh! oh! I shall die; it will kill me.” 
ghastly grin myself. 

‘*You unconscionable scoundrels!" shouted Mr. Chaplin; 
‘‘there, look at this Bates! he is at it again; a fellow that the 
very clown could never raise a laugh out of, and now | see 
him all night smirking and grinning, and looking down like 
a jackdaw that has got his claw on athimble. If you don't 
speak out I'll knock your two tormenting skulls together 
till they roll off down the gutter, side by side, chuckling and 
giggling all day and all night.” Atthis direful, mysterious 
threat Bates composed himself. ‘‘The power is all out of 
my body, sir, so now-! can tell you.” 


| gave a sort of 






























He then in faint tones gave this explanation, which my 
guilty looks confirmed. ‘‘ One of his bows is resined, sir— 
that one is the turer. 1 don’t know whether you have ob- 
served it, but he tunes rather louder than any two of us. 
Oh, dear, it is coming again.”’ 

‘‘Don't be a fool now. Yes, | have noticed that.” 

‘* The other bow, Mr. Chaplin, sir,the other bow is soaped 
—well soaped, sir, for orchestral use. Ugh! ugh!”’ 

**Oh, the varmint! ” 

Bates continued: ‘‘ You take a look at him. You seehim 
fingering and bowing like mad, but as for sound, you know 
what a greasy bow is?” 

‘Of course | do. | don’t wonder at your laughing, ha! 
ha! ha! Oh,the thief! When I think of his diligent face and 
him shaking his right wrist like Viotti.”’ 

‘‘Mind your pockets, though; he knows too much.” 

It was now my turn to speak. ‘‘I am glad you like the 
idea, sir, for it comes from you.,”’ 

‘* How can you say that?” 

‘* What did you tell me to do?” 

‘*] didn't tell you to do that. I don’t remember what | 
told him, Bates—not to the letter.” 

‘* Told me to play inaudible!!!” 

‘Well, | never,’ said Mr. Chaplin. 

‘‘ Those were your words, sir; they did not fall to the 
ground you see.” 

My position in this orchestra, and the situations that rose 
out of it, were meat and drink to my two friends. With the 
gentry, whose lives are a succession of amusements, a joke 
soon wears out, no doubt, but we poor fellows can’t let one 
go cheap. How do we know how long it may be before 
heaven sends us another? A joke falling among us is like a 
rat in a kennel of terriers. 

At intricate passages the first violin used to look at the 
tenor, and then at me, and wink; and they both swelled 
with innocent enjoyment till at last unknown powers of gay- 
ety budded into Bates. With quizzing his friend he learned 
to take a jest, so much so that one night Mr. Yates, being 
funnier than usual, if possible, a single horse-laugh suddenly 
exploded among the fiddles. This was Bates going off all 
in a moment after his trigger being pulled so many years to 
no purpose. Mr. Yates looked down in gratified surprise. 
‘Hallo! Brains got in the orchestra; after that, anything.” 

But do you think it was fun to me, all this? 1| declare | 
suffered the tortures of the - , you know what. I never 
felt safe a moment. I placed myself next to an old fiddler 
who was deaf, but he some how smelled at times that | was 
shirking, and then he used to cry ‘‘Pull out! pull out! you 
don’t pull out!” 

‘*How can you say so?’ I used to reply, and then saw 
away like mad, when, so connected are the senses of sight 
and hearing apparently, the old fellow used to smile and be 
at peace. He saw me pull, and so he heard me pull out. 
Then sometimes friends of the other performers would be 
in the orchestra, and peep over me, and say civil things, and 
I wishedthem further, civilitiesand all. But it is afact that for 
two months I gesticulated in that orchestra without a soul 
finding it out that I was not suiting the note to the action. 

At last we broke up, to my great relief, but I did not leave 
the theater. I was given a place behind the scenes at nine 
shillings a week. 





ECENTLY an attempt was made to acclimatize in London 
what was called unseen music—that is to say, the per- 
formers were hidden behind a curtain, and, therefore, invisible 
to the audience, who amused themselves as best they could. 
The innovation was not by any means a success indoors, 
and the excellent society which provides the music in Hyde 
Park in the evenings is finding out that the system of unseen 
music is equally unsuccessful when carried on in the open 
air. But the musicians who play in the stand overlooking 
the Serpentine are not to blame. If the spectators are placed 
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in a condition which precludes them from seeing, it is because 
darkness sets in too soon, and the few lamps in the neigh- 
borhood give a light which is miserably inefficient. People 
do not like to sit in darkness, even to listen to the best mu- 
sic, and ladies especially are timorous of placing themselves 
where they can hardly see their neighbors.. The band is a 
capital one, and very popular. Why should hundreds be 
deprived of enjoyment because of the absence of a few gas 
or electric lamps? There is no reason why the space around 
the band stand should not be as well lighted as the Champs 
Elysees, in Paris, and made an attractive, an innocent, and a 
most enjoyable place of resort in summer and autumn even- 
ings. The expense would be very small. 


VOCAL DEVELOPMENT. 


[From a private letter from John Howard, the well-known voice-teacher, we 
extract the following items as likely to be of interest to the readers of the 
Visiror.—Ep. Visiror. ] 

re oa + oa * . * 

ELL, I have gained much in knowledge of voice or, at 

any rate, ! think | have. At that time I knew the vocal 
action of the palate-muscles and how the respiratory forces 
should be applied. | had freed myself from the superstitions 
of focused tones and resonating cavities, and had discovered, 
while living in your urban valley, the consonating office of 
the spine; but that was about all. 

| thought it enough to claim a new method, and, indeed, 
at the time supposed it was the whole story. 

‘*1 was a simple little ostrich, 
But | didn’t know it all.” 


Since then | have learned that the palate performs a hith- 
erto unsuspected office; that it is thrown into vibration by 
the muscles which connect it with the Adam’s apple, or lar- 
ynx; that the jaw, the cheeks, and even the lips have a vocal 
function of the most extraordinary nature; that some of the 
muscles connecting these parts can not be made to contract 
too strongly; the greater their effort, the better the tone. 
On the other hand, though contraction is indispensable, 
many of the connecting muscles must make but a gentle 
effort, or the beauty of the tone will be impaired and its 
power decreased. 

It is a beautiful study, this study of voice. Daily it affords 
new surprises. For an instance, for years and years have | 
sought in utter despair an exercise, a simple practice, which 
would isolate and voluntarily control the deep-lying muscles 
which hold the Adam’s apple, or larynx, back against the 
cervical portion of the spine, which, by a wonderful provision 
of nature, is the base of muscles at just this spot. I had 
given up the search as a useless one. But a month ago, 
almost without thought, the practice came, an absolute con- 
trol which in one week fully doubled the power of my voice 
and made my teaching many times easier and more delight- 
ful. 

The possibilities of the human voice, the beauty and tre- 
mendous power of the tones latent in the throat of the aver- 
age village amateur are beyond credence! Nor do | believe 
that the limit of compass has nearly been approximated. 
My little boy, the junior John, has himself found a tone of 
remarkable depth in which he can talk unconcernedly, a 
tone so utterly different from his usual voice that it is truly 
alarming! | wish you could hear it. I have just called him 
to meand said: ‘‘Now, Johnnie, say something in that low 
voice.” ‘‘ Today is tomorrow,” he answered. 














To - day is to - mor-row. 


Then directly he sang as base to his sister's playing and 
singing ‘‘December and May,” 

















Mar - ry young May. 


There can be no mistake about the pitch, for | at first sus- 
pected it might be an octave lower, the sound was so un- 
natural and sepulchral. 

But Johnnie's usual voice is extraordinarily high; his little 
sisters plague him by saying a few words as high as they 
easily can; then he knows he is being imitated, and gets 
mad. 

Now I write you all this, my dear Mr. Murray, to intro- 
duce my belief that the powers of the human voice have 
never yet been fully brought out. How can those tiny 
chords be let down to such preposterous depth and then the 
next moment be stretched to emit the C,above the high C. 

This is the historic note of Madame Mara. Suppose a so- 
called phenomenal voice in full maturity could produce cor- 
respondingly greater extremes, with power to-match; what 
an amazing revelation would be made! | faintly suspect that 
the ground-base of the Russians is produced in the same 
manner that Johnnie’s low tones are made. 

What | consider the crowning discovery of my life | have 
entrusted to another journal, as you soon will read. When 
I have fully discovered the sources of vocal power I will ask 
ne to give public expression to the news. What could 

ave enabled that littie man of forty-five years to overreach 
the mighty volume of seventeen brass instruments playing a 
discouraged fortissimo in your own Atlantic Gardenr Did 
| ever tell you that | had him at my studio, and found nothing 
whatever unusual about his throat or form? I remember a 
one-legged negro in Mobile who could make himself heard 
a full half mile when he shouted his morning papers. 

That the secret of vocal power is to be found, that the 
problem is soluble, | do not doubt; for my own voice is be- 
coming unexpectedly strong. You would not recognize it. 
Last year I used to sing with my friend Gustave Holm, the 
imported Lapland basso of the cathedral here, and could bal- 
ance his stentorian tones when singing a third above him; 
now I think I should overbalance him. | say this not to 
brag, but to give an evidence of the astonishing possibilities 
of human utterance. The belief is becoming a settled one 
that any and every throat, if its tissues are not too much im- 
paired by actual disease, may be trained to produce tones of 
extraordinary power. ' 

For it now seems that the secret reason does not lie in 
powerful muscles or massive throats, certainly not in favor- 
ably formed mouths; but rather in a certain proportion of 
efforts bringing about just that state, that more or less tense 
condition of all the parts involved which will allow them to 
be thrown into the most extensive and powerful vibrations, 
throwing forth waves of sound which will affect the ear 
most powerfully. And it is a marvelous provision that these 
most effective waves need not themselves be the most vio- 
lent, but must be of such form that the ear is most pro- 
foundly disturbed. 

* * * * * * * 

And now let me bid you good-bye; it may be—who 

knows !—a cheerful;farewell. Joun Howarb. 


THE ENCORE FIEND. 


AN English writer speaks as follows of the people who in- 
sist upon encore numbers being given at all times and 
e might remark, parenthetically, that this genus 
We have some of him— 
But to quote his perti- 


places. 
is not confined to Great Britain. 
and her—on this side of the water. 
nent remarks: 

‘‘There are two, if not more, ways of showing regard for 
those we admire and esteem; one which is agreeable and an- 
other which is disagreeable. Unfortunately, of these two 
the latter has by far the most patrons. In their zeal to show 
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respect three out of every four persons are obtrusive, not to 
say offensive. 

‘‘Thus the British public have a weakness for encores 
which at times almost approaches lunacy. They insist upon 
a concert-singer giving three or four songs when he is paid 
for two—apart from the questions of the singer's own feel- 
ings in the matter and the state of his voice. 

‘Then again the prima donna of the opera is vociferously 
applauded in the most touching and thrilling scenes. She 
must acknowledge it all; so that not unfrequently we see 
such absurd sights as a mad lady suddenly becoming herself 
again fora few bouquets and some applause; only as quickly 
to be transformed back to her distracted state. 

‘*Instrumentalists, too, suffer the same fate. After a mag- 
nificent performance of some finale, dashed off at a surpris- 
ing speed and at the cost of much mental and nervous force 
to the performer, three fourths of every audience have the 
‘nerve’ to demand a repetition of it! 

‘*If the popular enthusiasm does not take this form in the 


acknowledgment of an artist's merit, there are others 
equally unpleasant.” 
PRAISE YE THE LORD. 
THE ORGANIST OF THE CHURCH IN HAPPY VALLEY. 
A PARABLE WITH A MORAI 
[Under this heading Dr. Root sends an article by an old and valued friend 
which will interest all thoughtful lovers of ‘‘ worship in song” not only on 


account of its quaint and attractive style, but because it evidently embodies 
the sincere convictions of a conscientious and earnest man 

While doubtless there are many who think that only those who sing fairly 
well should sing in the church service, there are many others who think that 
where worship and not music is the main object, everyone who wishes to 
join when ‘‘all the people” are called upon to “‘ praise the Lord” should be 
permitted to do so. They say that as. no one is estopped from praying be- 
cause he does not pronounce all his words correctly or is not always gramma- 
tical, so no one should be shut out from the congregational song worship on 


account of a lack of musical cultivation. They say ‘‘ Come just as you are, 
and offer the best you have to the Lord. Improve in the external of the act, 
as you have opportunity, but“come—do that for yourself which no one can do 


for you.” 

It is also believed by those who advocate this view of the subject that in 
hundreds of congregations today where there is no restriction and where the 
singing is full and hearty, no disturbance comes from the uncultivated voices, 
especially to those who feel that worship and not music is the great object of 
congregational singing. 

We shall be glad to hear what any of our readers have to say on this im- 
portant subject.—Eb. Visiror. | 


we many years ago | entered on this, my life work, in 
Happy Valley. First, the children were cared for and 
thoroughly trained, class above class, study being mixed 
with cheerful games, with festivals and concerts, Christmas 
trees and cantatas. Also, there were evening classes for 
young people, for elementary and chorus work, and there 
was much private training of promising voices, and of any 
special instrumental talent which appeared to be worth culti- 
vating. Thus, after a year or two, the way seemed thor- 
oughly prepared for a decided advance and improvement in 
the methods of public worship. 

But there was an enemy in the path. 

Pastor John is my best friend, and, doubtless, a man after 
God's own heart. We took sweet counsel together, and 
loved to stroll through the lovely landscape, admiring all, 
enjoying all, exulting in the beauty of nature; seeing in every- 
thing the work of a divine hand. A good man—a wise man 
—in most things, a most sensible man was Pastor John. 
But in music!! 

What spirit of ill sense is it that possesses so many eminent 
scholars? Acquiring their own skill and knowledge by years 
and years of intense application and study in the line of well- 
defined rules and modes of progress, yet they carelessly con- 
clude that the exact science of music can be learned without 
learning it, and flippantly say that if a man loves the Lord 
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he will open his mouth and sing. As if the good Lord, who, 
we may reverently say, with care and thought made the rules 
of music, will be pleased to accept worship in which these 
rules are violated! 

| propounded to Pastor John that if the dogs and cats should 
be converted and should set up a prayer-meeting, and should 
think it their duty to sing, whether he would like it? He 
said, ‘Surely not.”’ 

Also, | said, if the sheep should be converted, would he 
advise that they should sing in meeting? He said, impa- 
tiently, ‘* Nonsense!” 

Then | said, if the sweet birds were converted there would 
be no need of lecturing to them. They learn their lesson 
well, and they sing in tune, and in their fullest chorus you 
do not hear clashing but harmony. Finally, | said, if in Pastor 
John’s congregation there were some that sang like cats or 
dogs or sheep, would it be right and proper to urge them to 
sing? But he would not give in. 

Then, in my extremity, | called together a number of good 
Christians who understood the matter, and, collectively, we 
earnestly prayed the Lord that he would, for His own glory, 
and for the coming of His kingdom, help us in this matter. 
rhe response was speedy and glorious. 

On the evening, Sunday, while seated at the organ, and 
playing the Jast verse of the hymn before the sermon, | 
happened to glance in that little mirror which is commonly 
placed before organists, and saw, manifestly, at the right hand 
of Pastor John the bright appearance of an angel, who, at the 
same moment, caught my eye in the glass, and nodded in a 
most brotherly and friendly manner, Ending the verse, | 
turned to take my usual ‘sermon seat,” and saw the angel 
lay his hand upon the shoulder of Pastor John. Now, Pastor 
John is not the man to be overcome by the sudden appear- 
ance of any heavenly thing. He seemed to listen in a kind 
and ‘*matter-of-course" way to what the visitor had to say, 
then sank quietly back in his chair. The angel advanced to 
the side of the pulpit and was about to speak, when I| saw in 
his face a look of intense wonder and surprise, and—well, if 
ever an angel was about to whistle, then that was the angel! 
Restraining himself, he said: ‘‘I perceive, brethren, that you 
are arranged according to your supposed wealth or poverty. 
Allow me to change all that!”” Immediately he waved his 
arm, and there came a thick darkness, and a sound of rush- 
ing. Directly the lights danced again, and I saw, as before, 
Pastor John and the angel. Before the latter, however, in 
the body pews, were the young and middle-aged, the healthy 
and strong ones of the assembly; the old, and the weak 
and infirm were at the sides and rear. Then the angel again 
opened his mouth and spoke lovingly and kindly and 
strongly to the effect that most of the active work of the 
world must be done by those best able to bear it—and that 
these should rise to the importance of their position, and be 
wise and diligent and faithtul and helpful, and realize that this 
was a life of labor and not of ease. Again the mighty arm 
was raised, and again came the darkness and the sound of 
rushing. After this again appeared the angel and the min- 
ister, but before them were the educated, the learned, talented 
and refined people of our valley. | also saw that some that 
had been first were now last, the strongest and most ener- 
getic men in town being in a farther corner. Then again, 
the angel, with a voice deep, melodious, and distinct, exhorted 
these people that they should valiantly stand in their lot, 
and properly influence the minds of the community—since 
strength is for action, but intellect must direct all. 

Again he brought upon us the darkness, the rushing, the 
light, and, behold, our people were arranged in a most heav- 
enly order, according to their worth and holiness. The chief 
place of all seemed to be occupied by a family who usually 
sat in a rear pew—a cold and draughty place by the door. 
lo the people thus arranged the heavenly visitor spoke, 
warmly and tenderly, words of heavenly love, counsels of 
patience, prophesies of the glory to come. 





Once more was the arm raised, and once more came the 
rushing and the darkness, and with it a deafening crash as 
if the floor suddenly crashed asunder. 

Then glad light dawned again, and, O, wonder! there ap- 
peared before me a scene often and long hoped and prayed 
for. The pews had disappeared. In their place were com- 
fortable seats arranged in concentric order, and in the center 
of the house, filling nearly the whole room, the great congre- 
gational chorus, including all our singing people. Not only 
that, but there was the proper division into soprano, alto, 
tenor and bass. Not only that, but the rows were sufficiently 
long to allow a separation into a double chorus. Not only 
that, as if with a careful and kindly hand, supporting voices 
were placed together, so that the sweet and correct but 
weak voice could lean upon a strong one, which, in its turn, 
was benefited and made smoother by the contact. In front 
of the chorus were commodious seats for the old and feeble, 
the short-sighted and those with imperfect hearing. Non- 
singers were in the side seats. A select choir of girls, and 
another of boys, occupied places at the right and left of the 

ulpit, and in front of it was a quartet of solo singers. Then 

vu the angel, ‘‘We will now sing the — hymn!” I in- 
stinctively turned to take my organ seat, but it was already 
occupied! At the first chords of the music a wave of the 
richest harmony filled the air. There was something beyond 
the grand chorus in the house! Just then I felt a strong 
grasp upon my shoulder, and the strangely familiar face of 
the angel was close to mine. ‘‘Note well!’’ said he, and 
was gone. And the grand music rolled on. And behind 
the pulpit I surely saw, in misty light, the faces of a few of 
my former singers, come back for a little while from the 
Celestial Land of Song. And there were more there, sing- 
ing, but | saw them not, and with full and thankful heart 
and moistened eyes sat there entranced as listening to the 
music of the blest. Presently the singing ceased, and Pastor 
John (on whose face a sun-ray just then descended and glori- 
fied it), lifted up his hands in benediction: ‘‘The peace of 
God rest with us, and sanctify and raise us, to be fit for the 
society of His holy angels. Amen!” 

Wherefore we were not disobedient to the holy vision. 
The pews are gone, and the chorus seats in their places. 
Precisely as the angel seated them are the singers seated. 
Many nonsingers were a little disturbed, but we held that, 
in the first place, if they would or could learn to sing, the 
classes and teachers were ready for them, but if they could 
not or would not learn, it was certainly improper for them to 
be among those that praise when they could not praise. It 
would be just as improper as for a man without an instru- 
ment to walk with a band, or for a man who could not 
preach to sit in the pulpit. 

Within the great congregational chorus there is a silent 
chorus, a musical society, composed of those willing to give 
the time, who rehearse one evening in every week, and study 
carefully even the simple hymn of the next Lord’s day. 
Within this society is a small circle of specially gifted singers, 
who receive special lessons in voice and language training. 
The solo singers that sit in front of the pulpit are leaders of 
the chorus (as far as it needs leading). Considering that the 
instrument under the organist’s hands has a voice fifty times 
more powerful than that of any man, and considering that 
singers intent on the words and music hear much better than 
they see, there is no talk or need of a beater of time, much 
less of a precentor. The solo singers are also teachers, assist- 
ing the organist in the task of bringing out and training the 
voice talent of the congregation, and they have moderate 
salaries. We do not fail to have ocenslinnil tecieines from an 
elocutionist. We believe that it is almost a sin to mispro- 
nounce, or conceal, or half utter the letter sounds of sacred 
words. In singing ‘‘We praise thee, O Lord!” a phrase, 
the vowels and consonants of which can be stated as ‘‘Oo-e 
praz the, O Lord!"’ making thirteen movements of the vocal 
organs (beside those that have to do with pitch and expres- 
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sion) every consonant sound must be as clear-cut as a dia- 
mond-point, and every vowel sound absolutely the right 
sound, and the same sound in all mouths. In the above 
hrase also the inflexions, the enthusiasm, the devotional 
eeling, the admonition are all to be perfectly learned, devel- 
oped and felt. So when we can get him, the elocutionist 
sits by us in reheamsals, and when we have done to a verse 
all that musicians can do he frequently puts new meaning 
and life into it. Of course, when tliese perfectly prepared 
singers are in church others (who rehearse once a month) 
somewhat mar the effect. Still our singing is frequently 
startlingly distinct, much to the amazement of Pastor John, 
who now understands what | have told him, that, as in the 
case of an earthly benefactor whom we should thank in 
careless, mumbled words which he could not understand, 
so, even in the great congregation, singing to the Lord, it is 
careless and slovenly and disrespectful to address to Him 
words which we can not understand. Listen to an average 
congregation or choir. You hear the vowels, more or less 
clearly, but not a single consonant! 

Our girls and boys have very happy meetings on holiday’ 4 
The teacher remembers their love of play, and is their play 
mate after rehearsal. There is no lack of attendance at such 
rehearsals. 

You may well believe that there 1s no dearth of music in 
our church festivals. Also a very happy result is that the 
young and cheerful, beginning to restore the brightness and 
beauty of Zion, and loving it more and more through its 
songs, are thronging thither. 

While there is no perfect happiness here below, something 
closely approximating to it is now the lot of 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY W. F. GATES. 
Concluded 


|N 1786 John Geib invented what was called the ‘ grass- 
hopper action.”” This contained an additional lever, which 
increased the rapidity of the blow. Improved at various 
times by other makers, it played an important part in hasten- 
ing the arrival of a satisfactory action for the square piano. 

The four great firms at the close of the last century were 
those of Erard, Pleyel, Broadwood, and Stodart. Of these 
the inventions of Erard, in the line of ‘pianoforte actions, 
were the most important. 

Another composer and vir/voso who had a commercial 
interest in our instrument was Muzio Clementi, a Roman by 
birth and an Englishman by adoption. He was so great a 
performer as to vie with Mozart in friendly competition, and 
SO great a composer as to be called ‘‘the Father of Pianoforte 
Music.” 

Living from 1752 to 1832, Clementi’s life covered an 
epoch which for musical productivity has not been equaled. 
In his childhood Handel was still conducting his oratorios, 
and Bach had died shortly before. In his prime he saw 
Haydn reach the zenith of his success and Beethoven's star 
rise and eclipse all that had gone before. As an old man 
he could have heard some of the greatest works of Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, and Chopin, Meyerbeer, Rossini, and 
Paganini. His life entirely surrounded in point of time 
those of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Schubert. At its 
close he could have witnessed the rising fame of Liszt and 
the beginning of Wagner's career. 

After twenty years of great success as a virtuoso and pro- 
ductivity as a composer, Clementi became interested in 
pianoforte-manufacture, and the firm of Clementi and Collard 
was formed, which quickly acquired a great reputation. 
Clementi became interested in mechanical study, and did 
much to make this firm's product worthy of their great 
name. The compositions of his predecessors had been 
based on clavichord and harpsichord, but his were written 
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entirely for the pianoforte; in fact, the first music ever 
written especially for that instrument was published by him 
when only eighteen years of age. 

His Gradus ad Parnassum was the foundation of all 
succeeding works on fechnique and artistic treatment. By 
this, together with a hundred studies and nearly as many 
sonatas, which, by the way, Beethoven esteemed to be 
better than Mozart's, Clementi earned the title ‘‘ Father of 
Pianoforte Music.” 

Another great player and teacher who was interested in 
the piano trade was Cramer, a pupil of Clementi, who was 
one of the original members of the firm of Chappell & Co., 
London; and still another was Henri Herz. 

In the early part of this century inventors were turning in 
all directions to find practical variety of shape and style, as 
well as of action, plates, and stringing. In looking over the 
records of invention one may find grand pianos set on end, 
square pianos placed on their sides, pianos shaped like book- 
cases, hexagonal, cycloid, and other shapes. 

The first approximation of the modern upright hails from 
Philadelphia, where, in 1800, Isaak Hawkins patented a 
pianoforte of this style. It looked more like an antique side- 
board than anything else. As the inventor was not a prac 
tical pianoforte-builder, his work did little more than point 
out to subsequent makers the possibilities before them in 
economy of space and in the use of iron in piano-framing 
and bracing. 

In 1807, Southwell, of London, brought out an upright 
which was thoroughly practical, though some six feet high, 
and clumsy in appearance. In 1811, Robert Wornum re- 
duced the height to four and a half feet, and still later cut 
off another foot. Until late years the square excelled the 
upright, but so rapid and so thorough has been the develop 
ment of the latter in the past twenty years, that the square 
will soon be a thing of the past and will have succumbed to 
its less cumbersome rival. Only about three percent ot the 
pianos now made are square. 

In America, an interest in musical instruments sprang up 
as soon as the people had grown away somewhat from the 
Puritanical strictness of the forefathers. During the colonial 
days, England furnished nearly all the instruments, but 
occasionally some musical genius would make one which 
would be heralded as equal or superior to those of European 
fabrication. 

The first spinet of American manufacture was made in 
Philadelphia about 1742 by Gustavus Hassilens, while the 
first organ was made in the same city prior to 1737, closely 
followed by others at Salem, Mass., in 1743, and in Boston in 
1745. In 1779 a privateer brought to port, among other 
booty, a London piano, which was sold for the benefit of 
the national treasury. A mewspaper of 1791 states that 
there were then in Boston between twenty-five and thirty 
pianofortes. The first record we find of pianos in that city 
is dated 1780; and, as they are known to have been brought 
to New York prior to 1773, we may well suppose that Boston 
was also supplied by that date, if not earlier. 

Philadelphia claims the honor of having turned out the 
first piano made in this country. It was made by John 
Behrent in 1775. Philadelphiaewas at that time and for fifty 
years later the center of literary and artistic activity in this 
country. After that, Boston stepped into the first place. 
The first patent in relation to pianoforte manufacture was 
issued to J. S. McLean, of New Jersey, in 1796. 

It is generally accepted that Benjamine Crehore, of Milton, 
now a suburb of Boston, but then several miles distant from 
the city, made the first pianos put up in that vicinity, just 
before the opening of the present century. It was then that 
Boston began to take its place as the center of piano manu- 
facture, which place it held for seventy-five years. 

The first important American invention was made by 
Alpheus Babcock, of Boston, later of Philadelphia. Babcock 
learned his trade with Crehore. He paved the way for the 
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modern piano by his invention in 1825 of the ‘‘full iron 
plate,"’ which combined in one casting the string plate and 
tension bars. Before this introduction of solid casting, the 
various parts were largely made of wood and were unable 
to stand the heavy strain. This invention of Babcock’s, 
paralleled in England by a similar one of Stodart’s, allowed 
more solid construction and the ability to withstand the 
strain brought by the introduction of heavier wire. The 
result was greatly increased quality and quantity of tone. 
Babcock’s patent paved the way for the future inventions of 
Chickering and Steinway. 

Conrad Meyer, of Philadelphia, claimed to have originated 
the single casting iron plate for the square piano in 1832, but 
ifso, it was not patented. 

Jonas Chickering was of the Boston group of inventors 
who expended their talents on pianoforte construction. His 
single casting iron plate for grand pianos, patented in 1843, 
was perhaps the most valuable American piano invention 
up to that time. The Chickering firm then took the lead 
and has kept in the first rank through all the succeeding 
years. 























AN IKON FRAME FOR GRAND PIANO, 


The Steinway firm of New York began business in 1853 
and in two years were receiving medals for the superior 
excellence of their instruments. After the death of Jonas 
Chickering, Theodore Steinway, the founder of the house, 
took his place as the leading piano-maker of America. Stein- 
way’ was an earnest student, and his philosophic research 
resulted in many inventions of which the piano-making 
world has availed itself as soon as permitted. Prominent 
among the new ideas brought out by the Steinway firm 
were their ‘‘agraffe adjustment,” their method of overstring- 
ing in grands, their ‘‘ repetition action,” and their ‘‘cupola” 
iron frame. 

The firms of both Chickering and Steinway were con- 
tinued on the death of the founders by their sons, and the 
reputation of each continues to increase both in this country 
and abroad. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

In closing our subject we will hastily review the essentials 
of piano construction, omitting, however, wearisome details 
and perplexing technicalities. * 

The piano is a scientific instrument. Every discovery of 
science that had aught to offer for the perfecting of the in- 
strument has been eagerly seized and made to render tribute 
to that end. Not so with the violin. The latter, though 
brought to a point where science can offer nothing to its 
completeness or its powers, nevertheless was brought there 
almost without the aid of science by experimenters whose 
knowledge of scientific theory was necessarily crude and 
inadequate. 

It is since the time that the violin reached its highest point 
of perfection that many of the phenomena of acoustics have 
been discovered. As rapidly as their true bearing has been 
found, the construction of the piano has been modulated 


to harmonize with them. The gteat inventors, Broadwood, 
Steinway, and others, must divide their honors with the 
great scientists, such as Chladni and Helmholtz. But equal 
honor must be given to a man who applied to practical use 
a scientific principle, as to him who, by laborious research, 
discovered it. 

The four principal divisions ot the piarto are the keys, the 
action, the strings, and the soundboard, the first of which 
is the most simple and the second the most complex. 
While greater attention has been given to the action, because 
of its complexity, it must not be imagined that the strings 
and the soundboard have not also received their proportion 
of thought and inventive skill. 

Of the above four factors the main essential is the string, 
for from this come the vibrations that produce the sensation 
of tone. Besides choosing for each string the proper material 
there must also be the right proportion of length, tension, 
and diameter. Each metal has been tried and their different 
capabilities found. The continual tendency has been toward 
heavier strings, just in proportion as the heavier framing and 
bracing was able to withstand the multiplied strain. 

Gut and brass strings have gradually given way to steel. 
The lower ones are ge or wound with copper, because 
of its greater density. Formerly the wrapping was spread 
out, corkscrew fashion, but now the overspun strings are 
wrapped as closely as possible. No one of the four string 
qualities can be overlooked in the choice of strings. Each 
must have its proper proportion or the tone suffers. 

Next in importance is the action, especially that portion of 
it that excites the string vibrations; #. e., the hammer. The 
old clavichord hammers were made of brass. Some of the 
first piano hammers were of wood, and later a covering of 
several thicknesses of leather was used. The felt hammer 
was the work of Henry Pape, an inventive French manufac- 
turer. 

The hammer must strike at exactly the right place on the 
string, must be neither too large nor too small, too light nor 
too ra too hard nor too soft. If there be either one of 
these faults, the tone will be proportionately inferior. 

The other parts of the action are assistants to the ham- 
mer. On them depends the speed, force, and accuracy with 
which it approaches the string, the promptness of leaving it, 
and the duration of tone as affected by the damper. In 
other words, the action includes the vital organs of the in- 
strument. 

The key, though a necessary part, is a most simple one. 
It is simply a balanced lever. Its proportions and balance 
must be perfect if its function is properly performed. 

The soundboard is second only to the string in tone pro- 
duction. Just in so far as the resonator is developed on 
scientific principles is the instrument valuable as a tone- 
producer. The sg | harps had no soundboard to speak 
of, but later ones have it more largely developed. So 
with the early specimens of the violin family. It was only 
when the soundbox of the violin reached perfection that the 
violin was perfect. On the primitive instruments ages ago, 
and even now in uncivilized countries, gourds are used to 
reinforce the sound waves. The idea was doubtless taken 
from the drum. 

In the piano the soundboard must be of the proper wood, 
with a certain grain and the most thorough seasoning, and 
carefully prepared to withstand climatic changes. A thin, 
fragile board, it must be strengthened by several ‘‘ribs”’ 
underneath, and by the bridge on top, over which the 
strings pass. It was early found that the strings must touch 
the soundboard at one point. The bridge provides that 
oint. 

' To sustain the immense tension and pressure ot the 
strings—each of which in a grand piano amounts to some 
60,000 pounds—there is back of the sound-board the iron 
frame and the heavy bracing timbers. The stability of the 
instrument depends on the bracing. Early in the century 











metallic tension bars had been used, but not till Babcock’s 
whole iron plate appeared was a satisfactory means found 
to counteract the immense tension of the strings. Chicker- 
ing still further elaborated the idea, and Steinway carried it 
to its present state of completion, in his cupola frame. 

The writer has not the space to mention, nor the reader, 
perhaps, the patience to read, the thousand lesser details that 
enter into piano-making. This can better be seen when we 
realize that in a high-grade piano there are some forty 
thousand separate pieces. The care that is taken with each 
process may be seen when one follows a piano during its 
eight months’ journey through the hands of the skilled 
artisans of such a factory. 

Were we to enter on even a simple statement of valuable 
inventions put forth by American piano manufacturers a 
large volume would be filled, and would then be of interest 
to but a limited -circle of technically informed readers. 
Nearly every firm has some distinctive points of construction 
which it, at least, considers highly valuable, and which it 
jealously guards. 

It has not been in our province to speak of these, but 
only to call attention to the main steps leading from the 
simplest of instruments up to the climax of mechanical skill, 
the modern grand piano. 


STORIES OF THE OPERAS.—No. 5. 
MADELEINE, OR THE MAGIC KISS. 


T HIS high-grade comic opera is one of the successes of the 

present season. The libretto is by Stanislaus Stange, 
the music by Julian Edwards, one of the best composers of 
the present day. The story in brief is as follows: 

The Baron deGrimm, at the age of one hundred years, is 
about to die, when he learns through an old legend that if 
he can find a maiden who has never been kissed, and can 
obtain her maiden kiss, he will regain twenty-five years of 
his life. Each succeeding kiss will make him twenty-five 
years younger as well, and naturally he is very anxious to 
discover this paragon. Finally he does so, in Madeleine, a 
ward of his, and she, both to pique her false lover, and be- 
cause of the Baron's making her his heiress, marries the old 
fellow. The legend is proved true, and by the end of the 
second act the Baron has developed into a gay gallant of 
twenty-five years, with whom Madeleine has fallen desper- 
ately in love. They are about to kiss once more, when 
Frederic, her former suitor, tells the Barun: 


The first kiss made you seventy-five, 
The second half a hundred; 

The third kiss made you twenty-five— 
So far you have not blundered. 


But should you kiss her once again, 
You'll go back before your birth; 

Then all your happiness ts vain— 
If you kiss, you leave the earth. 


On this distressing state of affairs, while Made/eine is try- 
ing with all her might to kiss the Baron, and he is resisting 
with all the terrors of a man who knows that the pleasure 
will wipe him from the earth, the curtain falls. Of course, 
eventually, all runs well, and in a very clever way the Baron 
and his bride are permitted to kiss ad /ibitum in spite of the 
legend. 

he music is from the om of Julian Edwards, who 
has Page the story a brilliant musical setting, which 
affords study to the musician and melody to the pop- 
ular ear, even the whistler. Among the most popular num- 
bers are: ‘‘O Heart, Foolish Heart,” ‘‘’Twas but a Dream,” 
‘‘Dickie and the Birdie,” ‘‘There’s Magic in a Kiss,” 
‘Said Mary to Her Lamb,” ‘‘The Song of the Husbands,” 
and many others. The production is a most attractive and 
effective one. 
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A WHISTLING SAVIOR. 
HOW A CARELESS BOOTBLACK AFFECTED NELLIE HARPSTER. 


TRAVELING man from an overland trip up the Big 

Sandy valley tells this true story of pretty Nellie Harpster, 
once the belle of all that section. About three years ago, 
soon after the Norfolk & Western Railroad was completed, a 
seemingly concerted raid was made on the rural regions 
above here and many young girls were induced to go to 
some of the large cities on promises of employment in facto- 
ries and shops. The work was done in the most methodical 
manner, and inanumber of instances the first week's wages 
were advanced. 

Among those who were coaxed away was Nellie Harp- 
ster, the prettiest girl in all that section. She was only six- 
teen, but a trifle willful, and in a short time plunged into 
the wildest dissipation. 

Several weeks ago a bootblack, ragged and much the 
worse for the dust and grime of the dirty city, strolled through 
the street where Nellie lived. He was black, and there was 
about him nothing to attract the eye. With shuffling steps 
he advanced through theshort highway, then absentmindedly 
began to whistle, just a homely old song, ‘‘ The Vacant 
Chair.” The tones were wondrously sweet and clear, and 
they swelled above the homes of the outcasts on either side 
like bird notes in the forest. Few who heard heeded, but 
in one house a girl stood still, her white face toward the 
sky, while the torrents of tears swept the blanched cheeks 
as she listened to the swelling notes from the bootblack’s 
lips. It was Nellie Harpster, and as the music rang in her 
ears there came back to her a vision of the old home up the 
Big Sandy. 

The bootblack went on his way whistling his tender song, 
out of sight, out of hearing, but the girl with tear-stained 
face, was moved to turn from her dissolute life, and to seek 
her old home. 

It was just dark when she got -home again. The old 
dog knew her, and there was a light in the window. She 
knocked—who knows the heaven she found beyond the 
homely portals opened wide for her by loving hands. The 
neighbors talked ; they always do about these Nellies coming 
home, and some turned away when she came by—even up 
there in the wilds of West Virginia, on the border line of Old 
Kentucky. But the want and deadly sickness bred by the 
awful drought of the summer just passed gave scant time for 
gossiping. There were too many little shrouds to make, 
too many graves to dig in the ghastly little graveyards on the 
clayey hillsides. 

In every house where sickness set itself, Nellie Harpster 
went. © one so tender as she; the touch of-her hand was 
more soothing than the doctor's potions. The music of her 
voice as she sang to the dying in the cabins up the narrow 
creek was like an angel's song. She brought back life to 
many a suffering one, and for those sick unto death, made 
easy the Jordan way they trod. All over the plague-swept 
section, night and day, she visited the sick, until at last she 
herself was stricken. 

She died in the late October days, when all the hills were 
aflame with sunshine and color, and they buried her in the 
lonesome little churchyard near her old home. The plain 
folk came from miles around and filled the old house where 
she had lived, clear to the fences of the yard. They forgot 
the days of shame, and the children filled the room with 
wild flowers and brilliant leaves. Tears fell like rain in the 
autumn afternoon as they laid her away to rest. Every log 
house along the Big Sandy, and the cabins in the hollow up 
the stream, will for all time keep green the memory of Nellie 
Harpster. 


Of all the arts, great music is the art 
To raise the soy) above all earthly storms 
Lelan 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM has received one ducat royalty for the 
performance of his ‘‘Song to gir.” Is it this which has 
induced him to set to work on an opera upon which he is 
now said to be engaged? Or was it the statement in a late 
Visitor of the three months’ royalty of nearly $7,000 paid to 
Sousa, the march king, by our publishers? Any way, he is 
at it again. 


Dr. Root knows how to write a good war song, but does 
he know how to handle a gun? If he does, why is he not 
down in Indiana hunting for the man who printed a portrait(?) 
of him last month in one of the music journals of that State ? 
No jury would convict the Doctor if he should prove a good 
shot; that is,,if the cut was offered in evidence by the 


defense. 


WITH the new year and with this number THE Musicat 
VisiTor begins its 24th volume. In no previous year has 
the Visiror received so many good words from the general 
public, or such highly complimentary and encouraging no- 
tices from the press in all parts of the country as during the 
year just closed. It is needless to say that we shall strive to 
continue to deserve the good opinion of all. 


Apropos of the paragraph in reference to Dr. Root we 
note that *‘A Book of the Fair’ is now in preparation in 
which a new portrait of the beloved song-writer is to ap- 
pear, in connection with other celebrities of our time. The 
book is to be a very elegant affair, and exclusive, evidently. 
here will be 150 copies at $1,000 apiece, 950 at $250 each, 
and a larger number, without the costly etchings, at $25 each, 
the lowest price. 
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Ir is interesting to note the manner in which our various 
concert pianists attack the ivory keys. Some pet and play 
with them as if they loved them; some caress them and 
almost talk to them as they play; others coquette with 
them; still others handle them as if they were red hot; and 
others pound them as if angry with them. The results are 
as different as the various temperaments which are repre- 
sented by these various methods. 

WE shall get better results from art, and keener and more 
exalted enjoyment from it, if we are ready to see in all true 
forms of it some expression of an acknowledgment of the 
‘* Power that makes for righteousness.”” God is in all things, 
infilling all forms of life and beauty. We should find Him 
in art as well as in nature. If we do not see Him in the 
meadows and in music, and in all beautiful forms of art, we 
should hardly have seen Him had we walked by His side in 
Galilee, or followed the star that shone over the place 
‘*where the young Child lay.” 


IN an interesting lecture on the music of the Middle Ages, 
Dr. Mackenzie makes the following classification of the sec- 
ular songs: 1. Minnelieder, or love songs; 2. Satirical 
songs; 3. Songs of loose character, not allowed in the vicin- 
ity of churches, but not forbidden by law; 4. Lob- or Ehren- 
lieder, songs, in praise of deeds of honor or prowess; 5. 
Temptlieder, devil songs, sung by the people at night, in 
and about graveyards to frighten away evil spirits who came 
to disturb the peace of the dead; 6. War songs, among the 
most celebrated of which was the ‘‘ Song of Roland.” 


RuBINSTEIN’s death has called out a multitude of anecdotes 
about him. An amusing story is told of his determined 
opposition to Wagner, as well as his dislike of interviewers. 
One night when on a tour in Glasgow, Mr. Vest, his agent, 
went to bed, and left Rubinstein sitting up with the late 
T. L. Stillie. The Scotchman tried to lead the conversation 
by inquiring, ‘‘Mr. Rubinstein, do you like Beethoven?” 
‘‘ Beethoven's goot,’’ was the short and sweet reply. A 
quarter of an hour elapsed in silence, and then Stillie ventured 
to ask ‘‘Do you like Wagner?” At once came the reply, 
‘‘Wagner no goot.”’ Another silence for a quarter of an 
hour, and then Stillie rose and said he thought he would 
go to bed. ‘‘No,” said Rubinstein; ‘‘no, don’t go. | like 
your gonversation.”’ 








AN encouraging sign of the times in music-teaching is the 
teaching of elementary harmony to piano pupils, and some 
of the more progressive teachers teach something of singing 
in addition. This broad, foundational teaching is a neces- 
sity of the present day. Dr. Root, evidently with prophetic 
vision, saw what present needs would be, for at the time 
of the publication of his ‘‘Musical Curriculum” (in which 
book all these studies are provided for), his ideas were 
laughed at by the piano and voice-teacher, and his great 
work found little welcome at their hands. Now, no real, 
live, conscientious teacher will content himself by teaching 
his specialty without also implanting in the minds of his 
pupils the great underlying principles of music, which belong 
to all departments of the art. 

















A NEw idea in insurance writing has sprung up in England. 
Certain gentlemen organized a concert for charity, and they 
desired to insure the receipts to be at least $500. Proper in- 
quiries were made, the attractive powers of the various art- 
ists were assessed, the risk was accepted, and the required 
premium paid. The concert was a success in every respect 
and all parties were satisfied. Another risk, the insurance 
of an artist against illness during an American tour, a fixed 
sum being allowed for every night of nonappearance, was 
politely declined on the ground that the indisposition of art- 
ists needed no encouragement. 


AN eastern paper in speaking of our national songs says 
that the people of this country have been singing ‘‘America,”’ 
for 65 years, and the author of that hymn is still with us at 
the age of 86. Dr. Samuel F. Smith wrote the hymn at 
Andover, Mass., in 1830, and it was first sung there. Many 
appeals have been made for a national hymn set to some 
tune which we could call our own, but ‘‘America”’ is not 
likely to be superseded. It is proposed to have a grand tes- 
timonial to Dr. Smith, at Boston Music Hall (his home is at 
Newtonville, Mass.), when the author of the hymn will be 
present to receive the greetings of the people, and the pro- 
ceeds will go to supply the needs of his old age. The 
movement is a worthy one. 


Tue Ohio Music-Teacher’s Association is in session at Del- 
aware, as the Visiror goes to press. The program of the 
present meeting is one of great practical value, and should 
command the serious attention of all who are interested pro- 
fessionally or otherwise in the art of music. We regret our 
inability to be present at the meetings this year. We pre- 
sume there are others who find the season and dates of meet- 
ing as inconvenient as we find them, and must, as we do, 
regretfully absent themselves. We presume that it would 
be impossible to arrange a time of meeting equally conven- 
ient to all. Therefore the greatest good of the greatest 
number must be considered, and justly so. We are prom- 
ised a report of the meetings for the next Vistror. The full 
program will be found elsewhere in this number. 


OF THE TONALITY OF CHROMATIC TONES. 


In a recent article in the Vistror we took the ground that 
as tonality had reference to the relationship of the tones of a 
key, and that as chromatic tones were temporary members 
of the key while being used in it having key-names, such 
as sharp four, flat seven, etc., therefore the tonality of a key 
included the chromatic as well as the diatonic or regular 
members of the key. To this our correspondent replies as 
follows: 


This is a matter upon which we must “‘ agree to differ.” Whilst it must 
be admitted that chromatics may be used without quitting the key—as, for 
example: 
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yet the samples you quote, sharp four and flat seven, will almost invariably 
lead to the keys of the dominant and subdominant, respectively. The pro- 
gression then becomes one of modulation, and we lose, for a time at least, the 
original tonality. The proof of this lies in the harmonization of the chromatic 
scale, so called, for it is impossible to keep in the same key for more than two 
notes in succession. How can there be “‘ tonality” in such a series of sounds ? 
The diatonic scales, on the contrary, can be harmonized throughout without 
the introduction of a single accidental (for the raised seventh in the minor is 
essential to the scale, although it does not appear in the signature, and the 
same may be said of the raised sixth and seventh in the melodic minor), and 
thus the original ‘‘tonic”’ is never lost sight of 

The occasional introduction of chromatics in the course of a composition is 
not the question at issue, for these may or may not imply a change of tonality, 
as explained above. 

We must take the entire chromatic scale and harmonize it, and as this can 
not be done without incessant modulation from key to key, | think it must be 
admitted that the scale, as a whole, has no tonality but little- 
known treatise* the position is thus clearly stated: 

**The name (chromatic scale) may be conveniently retained; but what is 
so called, etymology notwithstanding, is not a scale, in the technical sense 


In a clever 


gression, 


of that word; for a scale implies a given key, but the chromatic pre 


founded on the chain-cadence, is composed of a series of changes from one 


key to another. * * * Of course, by borrowing and interpolating accidentals 
from other keys, we can obtain as many flats or sharps as we please; but they 
are not rightfully come by. We borrow after the manner of the Israelites when 
leaving Egypt. 

The question at issue is not whether the diatonic tones of 
a key—one, two, three, four, five, six and seven, have tonal- 
ity, but whether chromatic tones, when introduced into a 
piece of music, have that place and recognized relationship 
in the key which brings them properly under that head. 

This being the case, when F-sharp and B-flat are so used 
in a key that they lead, the one to the key of G, and the 
other,to the key of F, they are not in the discussion, for then 
they are not chromatic tones— they are diatonic tones of 
those neighboring keys. F-sharp is seven in the key of G, 
and B-flat is four in the key of F. A modulation in each 
case has taken place, and, we might say in passing, if ‘‘ we 
lose for a time the original tonality’ we find it in the keys 
to which we go. Tonality is not confined to one key; it 
changes with every modulation, and exists wherever a key 
is manifested, however short the manipulation or modula- 
tion. 

It is only when tones not belonging regularly to a key 
are so used that they do not cause a change of key that they 
are chromatic tones. 
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In the above example F-sharp zs sharp four. It and all 
the other visitors are here chromatic tones, for they cause no 
change of key or modulation. But notice: each has not only 
its name and place in the hey, but its character and relation- 
ship are as well defined to the musician’s mind as are those 
qualities in its diatonic neighbors. 

What musician does not recognize and feel the relation- 
ship and effects of the sharp four and sharp two near the be- 
ginning, and, later, those of the sharp one, sharp six, and 
sharp two, and last, that of the beautiful flat six, all produc- 





* The Genesis of Harmony, by Hugh Carleton. Angener & Co. 
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ing a richness and variety in the harmony not obtainable by 
diatonic tones alone? 

Seeing that to be true, and that musicians have given key- 
names to these desirable visitors, who can doubt that they 
are members of the family while in use? 

That tones, both diatonic and chromatic, have tendencies 
in their progression is plain. Seven naturally leads to eight, 
four to three, sharp four to five, (or, in a modulation the 
same tones might be seven to eight), etc. But while some 
of the diatonic members of a key have considerable repose 
(the key-tone complete repose), chromatic tones have none. 
They must move. Their tendency is toward a tone of some 
repose or through a series to the key-tone. But as passing 
tones, each has its key-name, its key relationship, and its 
musical effect perfectly recognized by the musician. This 
is illustrated by the following series—to the musician's ear 
unmistakably in the key of C. 
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The above is the chromatic scale ascending, but harmo- 
nize these tones and they are out of the discussion, for the 
chromatic scale at once disappears. In its place is a series 
of short modulations, in which there is not a chromatic tone. 
All are regular members in good standing of the keys they 
represent. 
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The chromatic scale, as such, can not be harmonized, but 
as every.tone in music may be used diatonically or chromat- 
ically, tones that were chromatic in the chromatic scale 
may become diatonic by a different treatment. Although 
this point is out of the discussion, we will say, in passing, that 
the tonality of the first chord is that of C major, the next 
two give us D major, the next two E major, the next two F, 
the next two G, the next two A, the next two B, and the 
last two C, the starting point. 

The question is asked: ‘‘ How can there be tonality in 
such a series of sounds?” The answer is: There is tonal- 
ity wherever key relationship is felt and a key tone recog- 


nized, however short the phrase or modulation. The 
dominant and tonic chords of any key given in that order 
are sufficient to establish that key in the mind, all the more 
strongly if the first chord is the dominant seventh chord, as 
in the above modulations. 

We do not feel called upon to criticise here such expres- 
sions as ‘‘keys of the dominant and subdominant,” ‘‘raised 
sixth and seventh,” and ‘‘accidentals from other keys,” but 
they are open to criticism. 


“CITY, NOTES. 


Mrs. Chapman Johnson is meeting with great success in 
her series of piano recitals in various sections of the country. 


Mr. Herman Bellstedt, Jr., has returned from his visit to 
Germany. He brought with him many musical novelties for 
his band. 


A novel concert was recently given in Cleveland by a 
quartet of piano players, each member of the quartet using 
an Everett piano. 


Mr. Albino Gorno and Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, of the Col- 
lege of Music, are to give a recital of original compositions 
in the near future. 


Oscar Ehrgott, the basso of the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian 
Church, is becoming a great favorite as a concert artist. He 
has at present nineteen engagements. 


On Tuesday evening, December 4, Mr. Edgar M. vate 4 
a pupil of Shailer Evans, gave a piano recital at Knabe Hall, 
assisted by G. Morgan Stricklett, tenor. 


Among the special attractions of the city during the holi- 
days were the artistically decorated show-windows of our 
publishers. Their beauty was constantly commented upon. 


Mr. Geo. Kruger, the new teacher at Miss Baur’s Conserva- 
tory, made his first appearance in this city, assisted by Miss 
Ida Pierpont, soprano. The newcomer was warmly re- 
ceived. 


Various college glee clubs have paid us their annual visit. 
This season we have had with us the singers from Cornell, 
Yale, University of Virginia, Harvard, and others of more or 
less note. 


The Conservatory of Music continues its ‘‘Saturday After- 
noons,” which are very enjoyable. That of November 
24 was an opening lecture of a series of ‘‘Analyticals,” by 
Theodore Bohlmann. 


The first String Quartet chamber concert was given at 
Knabe Hall December 5, by Adolf Hahn, violin; Romeo 
Gorno, violin; Arthur Brand, viola; Lino Mattioli, ’cello; 
assisted by Miss Minnie Wetzler, pianist. 


The proposed concerts of the Cincinnati Orchestra Asso- 
ciation naturally divide themselves into three groups, each 
group led by a different conductor. The tame laneney con- 
certs will be conducted by Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, and 
will be given at Pike’s Opera House on the 17th, 18th 
and 1oth. 

Miss Grace Mayo, one of our most successful music- 
teachers, goes abroad with her mother next month to spend 
some time in rest and study in Germany. She expects to 
sail on the Labn about February 5. Miss Mayo will be 
much missed in the musical circles of Cincinnati, but she can 
be congratulated on the prolonged vacation in prospect, and 
the much needed rest which it securesto her. She promises 
letters to THE Musicat Visiror on such subjects as may seem 
of interest to its readers. The best wishes of the Visitor 
are tendered her as she makes this first journey across the 
big pond. 























Barter Johns’ cantata, ‘‘Bel and the Dragon,” will be 
given at the Pike Opera-House on January 3, by the Sym- 
phony Club. The soloists are Mr. David G. Henderson, of 
New York, Miss Zorah E. Wheeler, of Toledo Miss Flora 
Mclvor, Mr. Charles C. Washburn, and Mr. R. L. Hill. Mr. 
B. Guckenberger will conduct. 


The invitation concerts of the College of Music continue to 
draw large audiences. Those of the past month, of which 
we have programs, were by pupils of Prof's Mattioli, Elsen- 
heimer, Gorno, Doerner, and Pinckley. The seventh con- 
cert was by Prof. Doerner, assisted by Miss Wanda Follet 
and Mr. Wm. Graham. 


The holiday performance of ‘‘The Messiah” by the May 
Festival Association and the Thomas Orchestra, and the two 
following Thomas concerts New Year's Eve, afternoon and 
evening, occur too late for further notice in this paper. The 
prospect at this writing is for a series of very successful con- 
certs. The soloists in ‘‘The Messiah” are Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. W. H. Rieger, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills. 


The Paris correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle recently 
had an interesting chat with Miss Ida M. Smith and Miss 
Ethel A. Chamberlin, the Cincinnati singers, who are at 
present studying in Berlin. The writer entertainingly de- 
scribes the difficulties of obtaining an interview with Mme. 
Lilli Lehmann. A letter of introduction from a well-known 
American critic finally procured them an audience at Mme. 
Lehmann’s villa. To their request to receive them as pupils 
the famous singer promptly answered, ‘‘Ach, nein.” Her 
time was given to the conservatory. Finally she was in- 
duced to people ip ladies’ voices. They were promptly 
accepted as pupils. iss Smith and Miss Chamberlin now 
take two lessons a week, and will continue their lessons un- 
til May or June of next year. They express themselves as 
delighted with their teacher, though the price is $10 a 
lesson. 


The notable musical event of the past month was the two 
weeks’ ‘‘run”’ of Julian Edwards’ new comic opera, ‘‘ Made- 
leine,or the Magic Kiss.’’ It is so unlike the so-called comic 
opera of the day that it would be quite unfair to compare it 
with any of them. Some of the situations and dialogues 
are comic in the natural sense of the word, but the general 
effect is quite different from that produced by any other 
comic opera we have seen and heard. The music is far su- 
perior in all musicianly qualities to its predecessors or com- 
petitors, and is above the level of much that passes as serious 
opera. In fact, it is high-grade opera music with humorous 
situations. Its remarkable success in Boston, where it was 
played for one hundred consecutive nights, has been dupli- 
cated wherever it has been produced in its enthusiastic re- 
ception by its audiences. We have not space at this time to 
speak of the various members of the cast as they deserve, 
but refer to a further description of the opera in another part 
of this VisiTor. 


MUSIC NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 


Dr. Goldbeck has recently taken up his residence in 
Chicago. 

The pupils of the Gottschalk Lyric School gave a concert 
last Wednesday evening at Weber Hall. 


Mr. Karleton Hackett, basso cantante, gave a song recital 
at Kimball Hall Wednesday evening, December 5. 


Mr. William Sherwood gave the second piano-recital of his 
present series in the Auditorium Recital Hall Tuesday after- 
noon. 

Max Heinrich and wife gave the Sixty-first Artist Recital 
last Saturday afternoon before the Amateur Musical Club of 
this city. 
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Emil Liebling, the pianist, gave a very interesting concert 
at Kimball Hall December 3. He was assisted by members 
of the Rosenbecker Orchestra. 

The first Faculty Concert of the Columbia College of 
Music took place in Central Music Hall Thursday evening, 
December 10. Max Bendix, violinist; W. C. E. Seeboeck, 
pianist; Edmund Schnecker, harpist, assisted in the program. 


Mr. Bicknell Young, baritone, assisted by Emil Liebling, 
pianist, and Mme. Mazzucato-Young, accompanist, gave a 
song recital at the Hotel Richelieu on Monday evening, No- 
vember 26. Mr. Young was in excellent voice, and sang 
with intelligence. 


Arthur Foote’s concerto for viotoncello and orchestra was 
given its first public hearing at the concerts of the Chicago 
Orchestra at the Auditorium Friday and Saturday. Bruno 
Steindel was the soloist. He gave the concerto a highly 
artistic interpretation. 


The Chicago Orchestra rendered the following program 
on December 14 and 15, Theodore Thomas, director: 

Overture, ‘‘ Fidelio,” Beethoven ; Symphony, ‘‘ Heroic,’’ Beethoven; Pre- 
lude and Closing Scene from ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” Wagner ; Bacchanale, 
** Tannhauser,” Wagner; ‘‘ Kaiser-Marsch,” Wagner. 

The program for the concerts by the Chicago Orchestra 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, December 7 and 8, 
was as follows: 

Vorspiel, ‘‘ Hansel und Gretchen,” Humperdinck; Allegro Molto (second 


movement), from Symphony No. 5, ‘‘ From the New World,” Dvorak ; 
Scenes Alsaciennes (Seventh Suite ), Massenet; ‘‘ Forest Devotion,” ‘“‘ Leaping 
Marionettes,”’ ‘‘ Mexican Dances,” Robert Goldbeck—conducted by the com- 
poser; Waltz, ‘‘ Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss ; ‘‘ Waldweben,” from 
“* Siegfried,” Wagner ; The Tournament Song, from ‘‘ Tannhauser,” Wag- 


ner 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


August Hyllested, the well-known pianist, of Chicago, is 
making a concert tour through Sweden and Norway, under 
the management of Strakosch, of Paris. 


Julian Edwards, the composer of ‘‘ Madeleine, or the Magic 
Kiss,”’ also the musical director, is at work upon a new 
opera, the book of which is by Aubrey Boucicault. 


Maud and Hilda Hollins, of the Camille d’Arville Opera 
Company, are two clever types of English girls. They have 
sung here with the Duff Company and Digby Bell's ‘‘ Tar 
and Tartar.” 


J. Byron Oliver is the present director of the musical de- 
partment of the University at Wooster,O. A new Bar- 
choff pipe organ has recently been set up for the use of the 
department. 


George Schleiffarth’s new song, ‘‘The birds have been 
singing about you,” is a veritable hit. It is sung by pro- 
fessionals in several plays now on the road, and is always 
enthusiastically received. 

Julian Edwards’ new comic opera, ‘‘Madeleine, or the 
Magic Kiss,” has evidently captured Chicago. The /nter 
Ocean devotes two columns to its praise, and the other city 
papers are alike enthusiastic. . 


Paganini would never let any one hear him tune his violin, 
and it is believed that many of the extremely peculiar effects 
he produced were obtained by his tuning the violin half a 
tone lower or higher than the ordinary pitch. 


The American Art Journal, in reviewing twelve new 
compositions by Xaver Scharwenka, recently issued by The 
John Church Co., says: ‘‘Xaver Scharwenka is a brilliant 
and successful composer of pianoforte music, and his 
original conceits are ofttimes strikingly effective. The Bar- 
carolle is charming, and will be much liked. For a senti- 
mental bit that will find especial favor we recommend the 
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in the institution. We have at hand a poner of a fine 


Liebesliedchen. The Scherzo in D is bright and sparkling, 
and all of the twelve will readily find admirers wherever 
good piano music is appreciated. 


J. W. Turner, the well-known song-writer, died recently. 
He was seventy-five years of age. His greatest successes 
were made a generation ago, and were such songs as ‘‘Roll 
On, Silver Moon,” ‘‘Mary of the Wild Moor,” etc. 


Mr. F. W. Root, in addition to his studio work, takes an 
occasional run to a neighboring town to lecture on musical 
subjects. He recently spoke at Kenilworth, Ill., on ‘‘ Music 
and Music-Study Abroad,” and at Rockford, Ill., before the 
Mendelssohn Club, on ‘‘The Resources of Musical Expres- 
sion. 


M. Lachaume, the pianist now traveling with Ysaye, the 
violinist, is writing the music for two serious pantomimes 
which Manager Frohman will produce in the spring. M. 
Lachaume was the accompanist of ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue,” and 
since its performance here has married the charming Pierrot 
of the company, Mlle. Pilar Morin. 


Mme. Guthrie Moyer, who has been meeting with splen- 
did success as the prima donna soloist of Sousa’s Marine 
Band this season, has returned to Chicago. This popular 
band will take a ten weeks’ vacation. Its season has been 
remarkably successful financially. Manager Blakely claims 
to be $40,000 ahead on the season. 


It is not often that managers take interest enough in an 
opposing attraction to give it a good word, but Charles H. 
Hoyt, the playwright, was so taken with the performance of 
‘* Madeleine, or the Magic Kiss,” by the Camille d'Arville 
Opera Company in Boston, that he wrote an article for a 
Cleveland paper the other day, advising all who wished to 
enjoy a good comic opera to go and see it. 

The Grand Italian and French Opera, under Messrs. 
Abbey, Shoeffel & Grau, began its season for 1894~95 at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, New York, November 19, and 
is to consist of thirty-nine night and thirteen matinee per- 
formances. Melba, Lussan, Eames, Nordica, Sanderson, 
Scalchi, Vigne, Mantelli, are among the principle women 
soloists; Campanini, Maurel, the De Reszke brothers, Ta- 
magno, etc., among the men, with Mancinelli and Bevignani, 
musical directors. 


HERE AND THERE. 


Mr. ].M. Dungan, Director of the Department of music in 
Butler University, Irvington, Ind., sends us the year book of 
the school, which shows the institution to be in a most pros- 
perous condition. 


The Orpheus Vocal Club of Youngstown, O., gave its 
first concert December 11, under the direction of S. H. 
Lightner, with Miss Grace Canfield, accompanist. A fine 
miscellaneous program was given. 


Mr. S. W. Keller, of Dickersonville, N. Y., is successfully 
engaged in teaching singing classes, and conducting conven- 
tions in his locality. He recently assisted at a convention in 
Pekin, N. Y. He also has engagements in New Jersey for 
the season. 

At a recent concert at Pomeroy, O., Miss Whaley (well 
known to music circles of our city, where she has been 
studying with Mrs. Guckenberger), was the ‘‘ bright partic- 
ular star.” She sang several solos in a manner most accept- 
able to the large audience. She gives promise of a very suc- 
cessful musical career. 


Our old friend, Mr. T. P. Westendorf, is receiving much 
praise from the people of Chehalis, Washington, for the man- 
ner in which he is conducting their Reform School. Music 
plays a prominent part in his efforts to reform those placed 


musical entertainment given by the members of the school. 


Mr. H. J. Stewart is one of the prominent organists of 
San Francisco, Cal. His concerts and recitals are very in- 
structive and enjoyable. Mr. Stewart is also professor of 
Harmony and Vocal music in the University of the Pacific, 
San Jose, Cal. We are pleased to find hima close reader of 
Tue Musicat Visiror, as evidenced by his objection to our 
definition of the chromatic scale tonality. But on this point 
we must agree to differ, at present. 


FULL PROGRAMS OF THE DELAWARE MEETING. 
Wednesday Evening, December 26, 7 o’clock. 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT BY Onto WESLEYAN University CONSERVATORY OF 
Music, Mr. S. H. BLakestee, Director. 


1. Male Quartet, ‘‘ Night Witchery ” (Storch), #olian Quartet. 2. Violin, 
Fantaisie Caprice (Vieuxtemps), Mr. Claud Marco. 3. Ladies’ Quartet, 
** Legends” (Mohring), Misses Young, Besse, Waterhouse and Keoppel. 4. 
Organ, Registration Fantasia, in F (MS.), G. E, Whiting; Introduction; Theme 
and Variations; March Tempo; Intermezzo (andante); Finale; Mr. F.R. Adams. 
5. Quartet, “ Bella Figlia,” ‘‘ Rigoletto” (Verdi), Misses Young and Koeppel, 
Messrs. Rogers and Griffiths. 6. Concerto jin G minor (Mendelssohn); 
Andante; Presto; Allegro e vivace; Mr. Edward L. Powers. Orchestral part 
on the Organ by Miss Augusta Hayner. 


Thursday Morning, December 27, g o’clock. 


Organ Solo, Overture to ‘‘ William Tell” (Rossini), Miss Augusta Hayner. 
Rounb-TasLe Discussion or Pustic ScHoot Music Topics. 


1. ‘Ideal Child-Songs for all grades.” 2. ‘‘What should the average 
pupil know, and be able to do in music, at the end of the fourth year of 
school?” Mr. S. H. Lightner, Youngstown. 3. ‘‘ What at the end of the 
eighth year?” Mr. James Bird, Marietta. 4. “‘At graduation from the high 
school?” Mr. Walter Aiken, Cincinnati. 5. ‘‘ What work in music-teaching is 
the regular teacher expected to do ?” Mr. S.C. Harding, Oberlin. 6. ‘How 
can the professional musician (not in the public school) best aid in the im- 
wow work of musical education in the public schools?” Mr, J. A. Broek- 
oven, Cincinnati. 
10:45—Two Piano Rectrats sy Mr. W. G. Smith ano Miss Hart, of 

CLEVELAND, ASSISTED BY Mr. H. J, MARSTELLAR, oF Dayton, 


Sonata (first movement), (Mozart-Grieg); Prelude and Sarabande (Von 
Wilm); Variations (Sinding); Chaconne (H. J. Marstellar), (Bach); Sonata 
(first movement), (Krause); Fantasie, ‘‘Magic Flute” (Lyberg); Variations 
(Von Wilm). 

Thursday Afternoon, 1:30 o'clock. 


Rounb-Tase Discussion or Topics PERTAINING TO THE VOICE, 

1. “Tone-Quality, Voice-Placing, Timbre, the Hidden Mystery,” Mr. W. 
S. Sterling, Cincinnati. 2. ‘The German and Italian Voice Theories,” Dr. 
N. J. Elsenheimer, Cincinnati. 3. ‘‘ Phrasing.” 4. ‘‘ Breathing—how and 
how much?” Mr. Harry B. Turpin, Dayton. 5. ‘‘The value of weak 
voices. Does it pay to cultivate them ?”’ Mr. J. S. Van Cleve. 

2:30. Rounp-Tasie Discussion or OrGan Topics. 

1. “The Multiple Swell: Its advantages and disadvantages.” 2. ‘‘What 
Registration, if any, should be applied to the Fugues of Bach?” 3. ‘‘The 
relation of Organ Music to Orchestral Music?” 4. ‘‘Uses and Abuses of the 
Swell-Box.” 5. ‘‘The best means of acquiring and retaining an Organ 
Technique.” 

3:30. OrGAN RECITAL. 


1. Concerto, B-flat (Handel); Sonata, E-flat major (Bach); Fugue (Schu- 
mann), Mr. Emil Zwissler, Dayton. 2. Piano Trio (Op. 65), (Dvorak), 
Messrs. Peirce, Marstellar and Zwissler. 3. Adagio, 5, Organ Symphony 
(Widor); Toccata (Mailly), Mr. W. S. Sterling, Cincinnati. 


Thursday Evening, 7:30 o’clock. 


CONCERT BY THE TuRPIN Concert Co., of Dayton, Onso. 

Selections from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah.” 1. a. Double Quartet, ‘‘He 
Shall Give His Angels Charge.” 6. Recitative, ‘‘Now Cherith’s Brook is 
Dried Up” (Miss Blanche Marot). c. Duet, ‘‘ What Have | to Do With 
Thee, Oh Man of God?” (Miss Clara Turpin, Mr. H. B. Turpin). d. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Baal, We Cry to Thee, Delaware City Chorus. 2. Recitative 
and Aria, ‘‘ Deeper” (Handel), Mr. H. H. Bimm. 3. ‘Psalm 43” 
(Jadassohn), Turpin Double Quartet. 4. Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2 (Beet- 
hoven), Mr, A. W. Doerner, Cincinnati. 5. ‘Should He Upbraid ?” 
(Bishop), Mrs. F. C. Weaver. 6. ‘Winter Night” (Hollaender), Mr. 
Harry L. Munger. 7. ‘‘Der Waldteufel” (Karl Bohm), ‘‘Meine Liebe 
ist grun” (Brahms), Miss Marot. 8. Duet and Chorus, ‘‘ Let Us Love” 
(Massenet), Messrs. Bimm and Turpin, and Double Quartet. 9. a. 
Nocturne (Chopin), 6. Hungarian Gypsy Melodies (Tausig), Mr. Doerner. 
10, ‘* Kyrie,” Third Mass (Haydn), Mrs. Bimm and Delaware City Cho- 
rus, 
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Friday Morning, 9 o’clock. 


Organ Solo—Allegro, Moderato, and Adagio from Pontifical Sonata 
(Lemmens), Mr. F, R. Adams, Delaware. 

Rounp-Taste Discussion of Pustic ScHoot Music Topics. 

1. ‘Development of Rhythm in children,” Mr. W. H. Lott, Columbus. 
2. ‘‘Importance of Emphasis,” Mr. Marshall, Newark. 3. ‘‘ How to in- 
troduce Two-Part Singing,” Mr. N. L. Glover, Akron. 4. ‘* When to use 
the Bass Clef,” R. Griffiths, Wapakoneta. 5. ‘‘ Pronunciation in Sing- 
ing,” Mr. John S. Van Cleve. 6. ‘‘ What to do with the boys’ lower 
pitched voices, when introducing unison exercises for special drill in large in- 
tervals and other difficulties,” Mr. N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland. 7. ‘‘The 
teaching of the Minor Scale, in Form, in Intonation and Syllables.” 
8. “Breathing Exercises in school. How much?” Mr. H. H. Johnson, 
Mansfield. 
10:45—SCHUMANN ReciTaL By Miss MinnA WerZzer, OF CINCINNATI, ASSISTED 

sy Miss Eorry M. Garpner, of Wasnincton C. H., 

1, a. “Des Abends,” 6. ‘‘Aufschwung,” c. ‘‘ Warum,” d. ‘‘Grillen,” 
Miss Wetzler. 2. a. ‘‘ Volksliedchen,” 6. ‘‘ Mondnacht,” c. ‘‘ Er, der 
herrlichste von allen,’ Miss Edith M. Gardner. 3. Papillons, Concertsttick, 
Op. 38, Miss Wetzler. 

Friday Afternoon, 1:30 o’clock. 

Organ Solo—Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs (Guilmant), Mr. F. R. 
Adams, Delaware. 

Piano Recirat sy Mr. Georce Kruecer, Cincinnati. 

1. Prelude and Fugue, A minor (Bach-Liszt). 2. ‘‘Nachtstiick,” Op. 23, 
(Schumann;) Wiegenlied (Frommel); Concert Etude(Op. 23), (Rubinstein). 
3. ‘‘ Si oiseau j’etais” (Henselt); Romance, ‘‘ Consolation ” (Leschetitzky); 
Etude (Chopin). 4. Polonaise, E major (Liszt). 

Friday Evening, 7:30 o’clock, 
Two Piano Recitrats of Mopern Composition. 

1. Passacaglia, in C minor, for organ (Bach), arranged for two pianos by 
A. Gorno. Scherzo (twe pianos), (A. Gorno), Messrs. Albino Gorno and Theo- 
dore Bohlmann. 2. Selection—‘‘Valerian” (N. S. Elsenheimer), Mr. Oscar 
Ehrgott. 3. Suite (two pianos), (Ahrensky); Romance, Valse, Polonaise, 
Mr. Frederick Shailer Evans, Mr. Theodore Bohlmann. 4. “Spring” (Georg 
Henschel), Miss Edith Gardner. 5. Sonata (violin and piano), Op. 12 
(Godard), Mr. Marstellar, Miss Idelette Andrews. 6. Aria and Scene— 
‘Flying Dutchman” (Wagner), Mr. Oscar Ehrgott. 7. Concert Etude, 
E-flat minor (Seeling); Mazurka, G minor (Saint-Saens); ‘‘Friihlingsnacht”’ 
(Schumann-Liszt), Mr. Frederick Shailer Evans, 8. ‘* Faust’? Symphony 
(Liszt); a. Faust; 6. Marguerite; c. Mephisto; Messrs. Bohlmann and 
Gorno and Male Chorus. 


THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. 


A REMARKABLE LOSS OF MEMORY WAS CURED BY ORGAN 
NOTES. 

HE most curious incidents connected with memory are 

of course its entire lapse, and such cases are not by any 

means so infrequent as is generally supposed. It is startling 

enough no doubt to hear a fellow creature asking another 

fellow creature to tell him who he is, but such things have 


HOW 


—t happened. Indeed, it was only last year that a case 
of the kind was engaging the attention of Melbourne physi- 
cians. A young man, about thirty years of age, called at 


the police barracks and demanded to be informed as to his 
own identity. At first it was thought that the man was a 
lunatic, but it soon became evident that his statement 
as to his memory having failed him was perfectly genuine. 
He was taken into custody and kept in Melbourne jail, 
where he was the object of much attention and curiosity on 
the part of physicians and wardens. 

He persisted in the declaration that he did not remember 
anything before the day on which he visited the police bar- 
racks, and several medical men expressed their belief in 
his statement, attributing his lack of memory to masked 
epilepsy. Curiously enough the man ultimately recovered 
his ‘‘senses”’ through the music of the jail Sunday service, 
One morning he was observed listening intently to the sing- 
ing. He was questioned about it, and said: ‘‘Il seem to 
have heard that before somewhere. What isit?” He did 
not understand when told it was music, but at the close 
of the service Dr. Shields took him up to the organ, and, 
having shown him that the sounds he heard were produced 
by fingering the keys, seated him in front of the instrument. 

he man struck several notes unintelligibly, and then a 
chord or two in harmony, and in an instant, with a look of 
pleasure, he commenced a selection from ‘‘ The Creation,” 
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which he played correctly and well. He used the stops and 
showed that he was familiar with the instrument, and in 
this way, as already indicated, he gradually recovered his 
loss of memory.—Gentleman’s Magazine. — 


Vibrato.—A vicious affection of the voice. 

After one puts a project on foot he then has it on hand. 
Dallas News. 

Editor: ‘‘Who was Galileo?” 
a writer on space ?”—Syracuse" Post. 


Reporter: ‘‘Wasn't he 


‘‘Thompson says he would like to be buried with a brass 
band.” ‘*So? I know the band, too, that | would like to 
see buried with him.” 

‘‘Do you suppose | could get a bigger price 


Pushpen: 
Jolliem: ‘‘No; 


for my poem if | had it set to music?” 
you'd have to sell it for a song, then.” 

CAUSE FOR APPREHENSION. —‘‘Why so glum?” asked his 
friend. -‘‘Aren’t you doing aroaring trade?” ‘‘ Yes, lam,” 
admitted the basso, ‘‘but it is all on notes.” 


**That cat made an awful noise in the back garden last 
night.” ‘‘Yes, father. I suppose that since he ate the 
canary he thinks he can sing.” —London Tit-Bits. 

Willie was very much interested while the choir sang the 
anthem in church last Sunday. At its conclusion he turned 
to his mother, and, in a stage-whisper, asked: ‘‘Say, 
mamma, which beat ?”’ 


Susie (at her music lesson): ‘‘I'd like to catch an old air 
| heard in the music room last night.”’ 

Professor: ‘* What air was that.” 

Susie (demurely); ‘‘Oh, it was a millionaire!" 


In a suburban Boston pulpit last Sunday morning this 
notice was read: ‘‘ The pastor will preach his last sermon 
this evening, and the choir has arranged a special praise 
service for the occasion.” —Pbiladelphia Ledger. 


Largo.—A technical term sometimes confounded with 
lager, since musicians are fond of both. The confusion arose 
from the fact that funeral marches are generally written in 
/argo time, and biers are naturally connected with funerals. 


RUBINSTEIN. 

UBINSTEIN had a very hard life during the first twenty 

years of his musical career. When a child of ten he was 
taught by Villoing, and the methods employed by that grim 
uld teacher to fix his instructions in his pupils’ minds were 
very severe. In 1839, pokes with a ferule, punches and 
slaps in the face were frequently administered to forgetful 
pupils by their musical professors, and little Rubinstein came 
in for his share. Villoing told him in afier years that he 
would not have been so severe if he had not seen the re- 
markable promise shown by his youthful pupil. 

For some time Rubinstein earned his living as a music- 
teacher in Vienna. He lived in an attic and was very poor. 
Often he could not get his meals regularly. His room was 
at first bare, but he soon papered and carpeted it with the 
manuscript of his musical compositions. 

A number of curious hobbies seemed to fill up his spare 
time while waiting for pupils, who were few and far be- 
tween. He wrote a newspaper, which had a daily circula- 
tion of one, and of which he was the sole subscriber. 

After two years of this sort of life Liszt came to see him 
and interested himself in the brilliant young pianist, and he 
soon found his level among the musical virtuosi of the time. 
He was a passionate admirer of Liszt and imitated him in 
his playing. 
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His magnificent playing served him instead of a passport 
upon one occasion when he returned to Russia from Vienna. 
He had no passport when he stopped at the Russian frontier, 
and his manuscript music looked suspiciously like Nihilistic 
documents to the pig-headed Russian police. After vain 
entreaties to be allowed to proceed on his journey and pas- 
sionate declarations of his identity, he was told to step into 
the Prefect’s room. 

‘‘You say you are Rubinstein,the great musician ? Well, 
then, go into the next room and play on the piano there. 
My secretary, who understands music, will know whether 
you are lying or telling the truth.” 

Rubinstein sat down at the instrument, which was a mis- 
erable affair and in ruinous condition, and vented his wrongs 
upon it. He banged and pounded and executed the most 
brilliant movements, all the time fortissimo, until the secre- 
tary rushed to his superior and told him that this man was 
indeed a great musician. 

He was on very familiar terms with the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia. At one time when Mario was singing in Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘Le Prophete,” the Emperor came behind the scenes 
in the fourth act, and, after conversing with Mario and Ru- 
binstein, asked Mario for the crown which she wore in the 
opera. He broke off the cross which surmounted it, re- 
turned it to the astonished singer, turned on his heel and 
walked out. 

Rubinstein appeared in America before 215 audiences, and 
he said that he would not do it again for any sum of money 
which might be offered. One reason he gave was that he 
would have to be employed by a manager. He declared 
that he would develop into a manager’s automaton, and 
nothing could change his mind on the subject. He consid- 
ered the English to be ignorant in musical matters, and the 
Americans a little better, but the Germans were the only 
ones who really appreciated music. The last appearance he 
gave was in January, 1889, when he played in Moscow to a 
vast audience. After the last recall the grand piano was 
solemnly locked, and, with a pathetic gesture, he turned 
away and retired. 


ROBERT COVERLEY. 


A MONG our younger composers who have already acquired 

merited popularity is Robert Coverley, whose portrait we 
present with this Visiror, now widely and favorably known 
to the musical world through his numerous published com- 
positions consisting of songs, piano etudes, violin and piano 
works, and especially his characteristic and brilliant marches. 
The late celebrated bandmasters, Gilmore and Cappa, ren- 
dered several of these marches familiar to the public through 
the splendid performance given them by their respective 
bands during widely extended concert tours. The striking 
melodic originality and brilliant instrumentation of these 
compositions won unfailing and speedy recognition from 
the public and from musicians alike, heard in the masterly 
performances given them by the above-mentioned directors. 

Robert Coverley was born in Oporto, Portugal, his father 
being a prominent ship-owner in that city. When seven 
years old he was sent to Glasgow to acquire the earlier 
branches of his education, where he remained until he went 
to London, there to receive a collegiate education. He next 
took up the study of medicine, but realizing the fact that 
knowledge and skill in the physician's profession requires 
unremitting study and practice, and his musical tendencies 
absorbing so much of his attention as to gain the ascen- 
dency, he concluded to relinquish the former and devote 
himself to a theoretical study of music. His medical studies 
were therefore abandoned. 

A sojourn in London where he was temporarily connected 
with a mercantile house offered Mr. Coverley an opportunity 
to pursue the study of music with the best local teachers in 
the great metropolis. Having at a very early age acquired 


a knowledge of the violin, piano, and harmony, in a great 
measure through intelligent self-tuition, owing to the dis- 
favor with which his father regarded his son’s ambition to 
become a professional musician, young Coveriey was pre- 
pared to turn to good advantage the musical instruction 
which he received during his stay in London. His pub- 
lished works of this period, which were principally in the 
dance form, brought him a goodly share of popularity and 
gave him a standing among favorite composers of the day. 

In pursuance of a long-coveted desire to see the New 
World, Mr. Coverley came to New York a few years ago, and 
finding it advantageous to remain in this country he con- 
nected himself in a business way with a banking house on 
Wall Street, and also, at the same time, became an Ameri- 
can citizen. The leisure which fortunately he finds to de- 
vote to musical composition has enabled him to produce 
many works that are already familiar to the public. At the 
present time he is principally devoted to operetta and to the 
writing of songs, in which forms of composition he is emi- 
nently successful. A peculiar characteristic of Mr. Coverley's 
songs are their distinctive melodiousness, and no less so, 
the variety and richness of their accompaniments. His 
songs are great favorites with concert-singers as a rule, and 
moreover find their way into every musical household. Mr. 
Coverley is both a brilliant violinist and pianist, and his in- 
strumental works for these respective instruments are also 
numerous and of a finished style of composition. 


“BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Mathews’ Graded Materials for the Pianoforte, by W.S. B. Mathews. Vol. 
1, Grades 1 and 2. $1.00. Music-teachers will ad in this elegant volume of 
easy studies and pieces a very carefully selected and graded course of study 
for beginners. In this it is cacuslingy choice. The beautiful print and en- 
graving is in keeping with the contents, and will add to the delight of both 
teacher and pupil. As its name implies, it is a book of Materials. No 
method of teaching is forced upon the user, each one being left to apply the 
material in his accustomed way. The work is to be in four volumes, each 
volume containing the material for two grades. As a practical teacher 
we can most heartily recommend the book. 

The Century for December is a Christmas number, and attracts attention by 
a special cover in a novel and artistic design, and by the richness of its nu- 
merous and beautifully printed illustrations, of which twenty-five are of page 
size. Among the topics treated are the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, old 
Maryland homes and ways, the Italian Premier Crispi, science and religion, 
the labor question (in Kipling’s story); the painter Van Dyck, with three 
beautiful examples of his work engraved by Cole, Christmas poems by 
George Parsons Lathrop and Julia Schayer; Christmas stories by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, Sarah Orne Jewett and Grace Wilbur Conant; Christmas pic- 
tures by Dagnan-Bouveret, Scheurenberg, Von Uhde, Wenzell and F. S. 
Church; and other stories by Nannie A. Cox, Lucy S. Furman, Kate Chopin 
and George A. Hibbard, besides serials by Marion Crawford and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, in all, ten pieces of fiction. 

A neat little desk calendar is at hand from the Pope Mfg. Co. 
convenient and attractive. 

Calendar of the Days, by Kate W. Hamilton. This is a ‘‘ cute ” little 
series of songs, recitations and tableaux, illustrative of the days of the week, 
washing day, ironing day, visiting, cooking day, broom drill, etc., etc. Also 
the holidays of the year, each with appropriate music and tableau. A very 
pleasant entertainment indeed. 

The Fire-Fly Slave, a cantata for juveniles and adults, by Frances Eaton. 
This is an exceedingly pretty cantata, of a fairy character. The dialogue 
is much above the average, in fact, is a fine piece of literary work. The 
music is bright and appropriate and is easily prepared. 

A Unique Curistmas Girr.—A dainty little volume, with the cover printed 
in colors, and representing the delight of a colored family who are being en- 
tertained in their humble cabin by sweet strains from a music-box, is the 
Christmas gift of The John Church Co., of Cincinnati, to their friends. The 
book contains two stories of the season—‘‘ Uncle Benjamin’s Christmas 
Gift,” and ‘‘ What the Christmas Brought Her.” The first is by Clara 
Louise Burnham; the other by Eben E. Rexford. Both are clever, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with pretty ‘‘ half-tones.” “‘ Uncle Benjamin’s Christmas 
Gift” tells of a cross old man who is finally softened by the power of music, 
and presents his nephew and niece with a handsome “‘ Imperial” guitar and 
mandolin, manufactured by The John Church Co., and at the same time pre- 
sents some dusky proteges of theirs with a music-box. ‘‘ What the Christ- 
mas Brought Her” is all about a wealthy, yet sensible, young woman, who 
in looking for a piano with real merit and a husband with something better 
than dollars as his dower, finds both in the “‘ Everett” piano, and the man 
who helped her select it. The John Church Co., are to be congratulated on 
having hit upon a most charming holiday souvenir.—Music Trades. 
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morn - ing light, 


And talk of all thy truth at night, Andtalkof all thy truth at night. 
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QUARTET. 
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Sweet is the day of sa - 
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No mortal care shall fill 
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my breast, Oh, may my heart in 
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tune be found Like David's ‘si of solemn sound, Like David’s harp,of —sol-emn sound. 
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bright they shine, How deep his coun-sels, how di- vine, How deep his coun-sels, 
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Then shall I see, and 


hear, and know, 
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14 For Thousand Mercies New. 


ADELINE. JAMES R. MURRAY. 
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1. For thousand thousand mercies new, At dawn and vesper hour, The ear - ly and the _lat-ter dew, 
2. For fond af-fec-tion’s richest love, For household tones of mirth, For mel - o-dies that hourly pour, 
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+ For hope of bet-ter things a-bove, For Him who died for all, For love divine—e - ter-nal love, 
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The sun-shine and _ the shower; For founts of ev - er-springing bliss, For hope’s unclouded ray, 
From hearts of kin-dred birth; For many a fire -side thrill of love, For many a joy-ous lay, 
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That raised usfrom the fall; For all the Christian’s ho - ly dow’r, His anchor, hope, and stay, 
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For life’s thrice blessed sympathies, We bless thee day by day. For thousand thousand mercies new, 
For peace that emblems peace above, We bless thee day by day. 
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For all, our God of love and power, We bless thee day by day. For thousand thousand mercies new, 
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x dawn and ves-per hour, The ear - ly rain, the gen-tle dew, The sunshine and the shower. 
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PASTORALE. 


MopERATO. From Leybach,. 
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LAND OF BEULAH. 




















































































































ANDANTE. From Leybach. 
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HEAVENLY SHORES. 


MODERATO. From Leybach, 
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THE MusicaAt VISITOR 





PROFESSIONAL CARDS.—Continued, 


MISS L. E. LAYMAN, 


’reacher of Piano, 
43 Crown 8St., Walnut Hills, Cin'ti. 


CHARLES L. LEWIS, 
Teacher and Arranger of Music. 


Director 
American Ideal Mandolin Orchestra, 
294 W. Ninth Street. 





. mies ELLA MORETON, 
Teacher of Piano 


675 Westminster Ave., 
Walnut Hills, City. 





MISS ANNA MUELLER, 
Teacher of Piano 
1015 Vine St., City. 


MISS ELLA NIPPERT, 


Teacher of Music 
207 Fairfax Ave., E. Walnut Hills. 


MISS MAY PERIN, 


PUBLIC READER 
AND 
TEACHER OF ELOCUTION, 


1032 oaitar St., Mt. Auburn, Cin’ti. 
MISS AMELIA C. PETTIT, 
Teacher of Piano 


ORGAN, AND HARMONY, 
Certificate Pupil of 1511 Eastern Ave. 


MISS IDA PIERPONT, 
SOLOIST. 


Open for Concert Engagements. 


30 CELESTIAL STREET. 
MISS E. F. PURDY, 


Teacher of Piano 
7 Oak Ave., Walnut Hills. 


MANDOLIN, GUITAR and BANJO 


Taught by a new system; publisher of over fifty 
selections for guitar and mandolin; 10 cents a copy. 


Send stamp for catalogue 
J. F. ROACH, 


Director of Queen City Mandolin Club, 


279 W. Seventh St. 








ANTHONY J. SCHATH, 


Teacher of Violin 


Residence, 449 Broadway, Cincinnati, 0. 





HELEN SPEIDEL, — 


TEACHER OF 


Piano and Theory, 


401 ELM STREET. 
MISS ELLEN SPLAIN, 
Teacher of Piano 


48 Ida St., Mt. Adams. 


MR. BEN. J. STEINFELDT, 


TEACHER OF 


Piano and Violin, 


138 Laurel St., - Cincinnati. 
MISS MINNIE C. STOW, 
Teacher of Piano 


1239 Gilbert Ave., City. 


LOUISE M. TILDEN, 


TEACHER OF 


Piano and Harmony, 


95 E. 4th St., Cincinnati. 


CHAS. VAN COPPER, 
HARPIST. 


ADORESS CARE OF 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 


HARP AND VIOLIN MUSIC 
FURNISHED FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


GISELA LIEBHOLDT WEBER, 
TEACHER OF 


VIOLIN and PIANO. 


Open for Engagement for Violin Solo at Concerts. 


15 Chestnut St., Cincinnati. 


FLORENCE M. WELLS, 


Former Assistant of Prof. A. Shank, 


Teacher of Dancing =» Deportment 


Pupils’ Soiree every Saturday evening. 
N. E. Cor. SEVENTH and WALNUT Sts., opp. Y. M.-C. A. 


ZILPHA BARNES WOOD, 


TEACHER OF 


Piano, Voice and Theory, 


293 W. Ninth St., Cincinnati, 0. 











Modern 
Janguages 


DAY AND EVENING. 
ae 
Our SPANISH CLASSES, under 
Prof. Walker, and his new method 
of teaching, are a great success. 
Prof. Fredin will conduct the classes 
in the FRENCH LANGUAGE, Prof. 
H. W. Curth the classes in GERMAN, 
and Prof. Rallo in ITALIAN, These 
gentlemen are all scholarly professors, 
three being natives of the countries 
whose language they profess. 


The Nelson Business College Co. 


Fourth and Walnut Sts. 
CINCINNATI. 


MUSIC — 


The best illustrated musical magazine in 
A brilliant list of contributors. 





the world. 


W. S. B. MatHews, Editor. 
8. 8S. MaTHEws, Manager. 


Send 13 cents in stamps for sample copy. 


Address 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO., 


1402-8 Auditorium, - - Chicago. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 
the school year and summer term. 
For catalogues, address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory of Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O. 





Vocal Gems 


from the new Comic Opera. 


“Madeleine, or The Magic Kiss,” 


Words by STANISLAUS STANGE. 
Music by JULIAN EDWARDS. 


This opera has met with great success ever since 
its first presentation, which took place in Boston 
early in the summer. The Vocal Gems are in great 
demand, and make a neat little collection of favorite 
pieces. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





